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TRIPTYCH BY SHUNMAN. LENT BY FREDERICK S. COLBURN 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL ART 


NEW INSTALLATIONS AND LOANS 


collections of the Museum with 
which have been combined many 
important loans provide much interesting 


Nic installations of the permanent 


exhibition material. The re-arrangement of- 


familiar works of art in more advantageous 
settings or their combination with other 
things created under the impetus of the 
same age often invokes new aesthetic 
emotions and permits one to grasp more 
completely the underlying spirit of an 
artistic epoch. 

The collections of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety were re-arranged for its annual’ re- 
ception which took place on January 26. 


With the availability of more space, it has. 


been possible to show the works of art 
assembled by this society to better ad- 
vantage. Their collections consist of the 
decorative arts (largely furniture, sculpture, 
and textiles) of the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods. A room has been given over to the 
Ryerson collection of textiles and another 
has been set aside for temporary exhibitions 
where for a limited period a loan exhibition 
of needlework is being shown. Needlework 
has been lent from the collections of Mrs. 
Gustavus Swift, Mrs. Richard Crane, Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick, Mrs. C. Morse Ely, 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Chauncey Keep, 
and George F. Porter. With recent gifts 
and loans it has been possible to give over 
one room to French furniture of the periods 
of Henri II, the Régence, Louis XV, and 
Louis XVI. 

A better understanding of the spirit 
which harmonized the arts of these peri- 
ods is possible by the tapestries lent by 
Mrs. Rockefeiler McCormick, Robert Mc- 
Cormick, and Mrs. Potter Palmer. Tapes- 
tries have also been hung in the gallery 
devoted to Renaissance sculpture where 
most of the casts of this period belonging 
to the Museum have been brought together. 
In this same gallery have been placed 
original examples of Renaissance art be- 
longing to Mr. Ryerson—a stained glass 
window of the fifteenth century and four 
colored stucco reliefs. The latter, which 
formerly were on exhibition in the Ryerson 
Gallery of Old Masters, are reliefs of the 
Madonna and Child by Luca della Robbia, 


Antonio Rossellino, and Neroccio di Bar- 


tolommeo, and a Nativity formerly attrib- — 
uted to the School of Donatello but now | 
given definitely to the Studio of Donatello © 


since a marble by the master’s hand is 


known from contemporary documents to ~ 
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Shave existed. With their 
installation they 
‘ will receive the attention 
‘which their artistic im- 
portance demands. 
A special oriental exhi- 
' bition presents two out- 
}standing features. In 
the Chinese room may 
) be seen the famous stone 
dragons of the Han Dy- 
nasty which created a 
sensation in Paris when 
shown there last summer 
for the first time. To- 


twelve other objects of 
the same date and mate- 
rial which were found in 
the tomb with the drag- 
ons. In the Japanese room are three fa- 
mous Sesshius painted in the fifteenth 
century. These three landscapes are famous 
in Japan but not so well known here. 
Sesshiu is conceded to be one of the great- 
est masters Japan has produced and the 
central painting of the group is a veritable 
masterpiece. 

A unique feature of the Japanese section 
is the exposition of the finest prints in 
Chicago collections together with paintings 
by the same masters. There are also beau- 
tiful examples of Japanese brocade from a 
Chicago collection together with pottery 
and painting. Two very important screens, 
one by Koyetsu and the other by Sotatsu, 


are being shown, and several panels by 
Matahei, an important master of the early 
Ukioye School. The finest examples of 
Japanese metal work on sword guards and 
kozuka, lent by New York and Boston 
collectors, may be studied to advantage; 
there are over a hundred examples of the 
former and five hundred of the latter. 

In the Chinese room sculpture predom- 
inates, with a wonderful large stele of 
the Maitreya Buddha the most prominent 
object. A beautiful and important col- 
lection of Ch’ing Dynasty textiles from a 
Chicago collection is shown. Han and 
T’ang pottery and ten wonderful “Chun” 
pieces augment the collections. In the 


GOTHIC ROOM OF THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Near Eastern room an important collec- 
tion of Khmer sculpture recently imported 
into this country and never before shown 
is being exhibited in connection with a 
collection of Siamese pottery lent by a 
European owner and a collection of Persian 
pottery lent by a New York dealer. 


STUCCO RELIEFS 
FROM NERO’S PALACE 


WO Roman stucco reliefs have re- 

cently been presented to the Museum 

by Mrs. Edith H. Hill. They were 
brought from Rome some fifty years ago 
by G. P. A. Healy, the father of Mrs, 
Hill, pioneer Chicago portrait painter, and 
well known both on the continent and in 
England. The reliefs were said by Healy 
to have been found in Nero’s palace on the 
Palatine Hill—the Domus Aurea. Certainly 
they resemble closely both in subject 
matter and in technique similar panels 
which are known to originate from that 
source. 

The ancients discovered the possibilities 
of stucco as a means of providing a finished 
surface for their rough building materials. 
This smooth surface naturally led to vari- 
ous forms of decoration—fresco painting, 
modeling, or both. It is claimed that 
stucco was used in Mesopotamia as early as 
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3000 B.c. The 
Egyptians em- 
ployed it, and 
the Romans 
learned about 
it from the 
Greeks. Our 
knowledge of its 
use by ancient 
peoples is large- 
ly dependent 
on the Roman 
work of which 
there is more 
extant today 
than of any 
other period. 
The art of 
stucco relief 
reached its cul- 
mination in 
Roman build- 
ings of the first 
and second cen- 
MAITREYA BUDDHA—CHI- _turies. Some of 


NESE STELE OF TANG the finest ex- 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION or from the Villa 
ORIENTAL ART Farnesina and 
. the tombs of 
the Via Latina, and from the Stabian 
Baths at Pompeii. It was used exten- 
sively both in public and private build- 
ings and was superimposed on the rough 
Roman travertine. Its qualities of dura- 
bility were perfected by the Romans so 
that it became known as stucco duro, a 
material of great solidity susceptible of 
receiving a high polish, withstanding the 
weather better than marble itself. The 
secret of its durability appears to have been 
in the care and time which was taken in 
slacking the lime. The ingredients and the 
process are described carefully and minute- 
ly by Vitruvius. 
When the “Golden House” of Nero was 
excavated by the Medici at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, stucco reliefs on 


a gold ground were found. These were 
studied by Giovanni da Udine, a pupil of 
Raphael, who began to experiment with 
the process of the old white stucco duro 
explained by Vitruvius. Raphael was so 
pleased with the results of Giovanni's 
efforts that he commissioned him to try 
out this medium in the loggia of the 
Vatican. From that time it became a most 
popular form of decoration with the 
Italians of the Renaissance. It appealed to 
them because it provided a quick way of 
accomplishing a great amount of work. 

The Museum’s two reliefs exemplify the 
exquisite delicacy, refinement, and restraint 
which characterize Roman stucco work— 
qualities which have been emulated most 
successfully in modern times by the 
Brothers Adam in England. Stucco set 
very slowly and was smooth and hard, 
which permitted the artist to use something 
of the same handling as in gem engraving, 
yet the wet plaster could be modeled 
freely and directly. The colors in our re- 
liefs are white on green. The themes—one, 
a seated woman and a winged beast; and 
the other a winged maiden with two deer— 
suggest the mythological subjects found 
on well-known Roman stucco reliefs. 

Our two modest stuccos may prove 
disappointing to those who expect to 
find in them some tangible evidence of 
that imperial magnificence of which 
Nero’s Domus Aurea seems to have been 
the acme. They perhaps seem not con- 
sistent with walls encrusted with gems and 
mother-of-pearl and ceilings of ivory, but 
they are not different from the fragments 
of other important buildings of the same 
period which have been preserved to us. 
Nero’s famous palace covered a square 
mile; most of it was torn down by his 
successor; and later emperors built over 
the foundations. Consequently archaeo- 
logical research has not confirmed those 
fantastic features with which the writers of 
Nero’s time endowed this notorious palace. 


M. B. W. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
ROM February 1 to March 11 the 


galleries of the east wing and of the 

Print Department will be given over 
to Chicago painters, sculptors, and etchers. 
These displays, whose official titles are 
The Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity and 
The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers, open with a 
reception on the afternoon of February 1. 
On the evening of the same day the annual 
dinner is given by the Art Institute to the 
exhibiting painters and sculptors. 

The prizes and medals offered in this 
year’s Chicago artists’ exhibition are as 
follows: the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Medals with accompanying money 
prizes, the Fine Arts Building Purchase 
Prize, the Charles S. Peterson Purchase 
Prize, the Edward B. Butler Purchase 
Prize, the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase 
Prize, the Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize, 
the Harry A. Frank Prize, the Clyde M. 
Carr Prize, the Municipal Art League Prize, 
the Mrs. John C. Shaffer Prize, the Business 
Men’s Art Club Prize, the Englewood 
Woman’s Club Prize, the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Aid Prize, and the Robert Rice 
Jenkins Prize. The Municipal Art League 
will make its annual purchase of a work 
of art for the Municipal Art Gallery and 
a Silver Medal is offered by the Chicago 
Society of Artists. 

In the Chicago Society of Etchers’ ex- 
hibition the four Logan Prizes of $25 each 
will be awarded and purchases will be made 
for the Museum’s collection. The display 
of this society is not limited to Chicago 
etchers but includes the work of artists 
from all parts of the world. Those serving 
on the jury were Frank W. Benson, Charles 
L. Wilimovsky, Thomas E. Tallmadge, 
Ralph F. Seymour, and Beatrice S. Levy. 

In the Chicago artists’ exhibition the 
jury of selection elected by the artists con- 
sisted of the painters, Karl A. Buehr, 
Edgar S. Cameron, Charles W. Dahl- 
green, Frank V. Dudley, Frederick F. 
Fursman, Lucie Hartrath, Carl Hoeckner, 
Rudolph Ingerle, Raymond C. Jonson, 


Alfred Juergens, Carl R. Krafft, Albert 
H. Krehbiel, John W. Norton, Pauline 
Palmer, Agnes Squire Potter, H. Leon 
Roecker, Gordon Saint Clair, Walter 
Sargent, Leopold Seyffert, Laura Van 
Pappelendam, Rudolph Weisenborn; and 
of the sculptors, Richard W. Bock, Hester 
Bremer, Albin Polasek, Nellie V. Walker, 
Emil R. Zettler. 

From January 31 to March 8 there is 
being held under the auspices of the Arts 
Club an exhibition of sculpture and draw- 
ings by Rodin. The interest in this exhi- 
bition centers around the fact that it shows 
the more intimate side of this great French- 
man’s genius. Included in the display are 
studies made for such well-known works 
as Le Baiser (the Kiss), Le Penseur (the 
Thinker); details from the Bourgeois de 
Calais (Burghers of Calais) monument, 
and the gripping “Damned,” inspired by 
Dante. 

A bronze head, the first study for one of 
the Burghers of Calais, which has recently 
been presented to the Museum by Robert 
Allerton and is on view in the southwest 
corridor, affords an additional opportunity 
to study this more intimate side of Rodin. 

The collection of Oriental rugs lent by 
James F. Ballard will continue on display 
through February. 


TALAMANCAN JEWELRY 
ie the great hoard of archaeological 


treasure yielded up in recent years 
by the cities of ancient America, none 
are more beautiful, or more untouched by 
time than the gold ornaments from the 
stone-lined graves of Costa Rica. In spite 
of the bullion hunters, who with tapping- 
rods have been seeking out these burial 
vaults for centuries, many valuable col- 
lections have been built up, and new 
graves are being discovered. An exception- 
ally fine group of eighteen pendants and 
amulets has recently come to the Art 
Institute from an anonymous friend. 
The Costa Rican origin of the majority 
of these ornaments is evident both from 
the style of the art and the technique of 
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the manufac- 
ture. The Tala- 
mancan tribe of 
Costa Rica were 
nearer to nature 
in their artistic 
forms and less 
sophisticated in 
their manner 
than their 
neighbors to the 
north. Conse- 
quently, though 
they used the 
Moan Bird deity 
in their decora- 
tions, they mod- 
ified that intri- 
cate creature by 
the simple and archaic treatment of 
beak, wings, and tail. The crocodile was 
their own divinity. He is very frequently 
found in Costa Rican decorations, and 
there are five crocodile pendants in this 
collection. One artist, who apparently 
possessed a sense of humor, has modeled 
his crocodile into a pot-bellied little god 
with a curling forelock and an engaging 
expression. 

Pure gold was seldom used by the 
Talamancans, except in cases where a 
nugget was hammered into form. An 
alloy of gold and copper was most usual, 
and this alloy was often treated with nat- 
ural acids so that by dissolving away the 
copper a coat of pure gold was left to be 
burnished. Methods of manufacture in- 
cluded hammering and casting in moulds. 
The moulds were made of clay around 
a wax or resin model, and when the wax 
had been heated and poured out through 
a small opening, molten gold was poured 
in. When the gold had set the clay was 
broken away. 

It is most appropriate that an American 
museum should contain collections of the 
antiquities of its own continent. We have 
been slow to realize that there are races 
in our own hemisphere with as rich a 
tradition and as valuable a contribution to 
art as any in the old world. 

J. MacD. 


GIFT 


REGENCE CHAIR. 
OF MRS. E. CRANE 
CHADBOURNE 


THE CHADBOURNE FURNITURE 
ge art of the French ébéniste has 


had but small representation in the 

Museum until the advent of veri- 
table treasures from the collection of Mrs. 
E. Crane Chadbourne. Henry II, Louis 
XIV, the Régence, and Louis XV styles are 
included in the gift. One of the earliest 
pieces, a chest of drawers or bureau of wal- 
nut decorated with simple vigorous lines is 
of the cumbersome form and heavy dignity 
so much desired by Louis XIV. In sharp 


contrast to this heavy magnificence was the — 


period of the Régence, when Philippe of 
Orleans, the apostle of easy and intimate 


- pleasure, changed large apartments into 


small ones, which called for small and 
dainty furnishings. Decoration lost its ri- 
gidity; in fact it was so restrained in detail 
that pieces of furniture were dependent on 
grace of form alone, little or no decoration 
being attempted. The small bedroom or 
service tables with tapering legs in the col- 
lection show this tendency of Régence fur- 
niture. 

Another phase of this period of sinuous 
lines is represented by a chaise-longue. It 
has short legs and caned ends with undu- 
lating play of line and a duvet and pillows 
covered with gold silk brocade accented 
with silver and strewn with flower sprays 
in color. A pair of arm chairs of the utmost 
luxury have narrow framework that avoids 
straight lines from the sweep of the narrow 
top rail to the 
line of the 
cabriole legs. 
Carved flower- 
ets at the top 
and at the in- 
tersection of 
the legs and 
body take the 
place of the 
shells of the 
earlier period. 
The upholstery 
is of yellow bro- 
cade with pat- 
tern of a syl- 
van grotto 


LOUIS XV AND REGENCE 


TABLES. GIFT OF MRS. 
E. CRANE CHADBOURNE 
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and pool surrounded by flowers and foli- 
age. 

The Louis XV period cast away all 
rigidity and convention, abjured right 
angles, shunned all classicism, and seemed 
to promote absence of symmetry. It re- 
sembled the style which had preceded it 
only in its desire for splendor of effect. A 
corrupt and luxurious court had carried the 
arts of adornment to the extreme. Our 
elaborate gondola shaped chaise-longue 
ornately carved and upholstered in costly 
heavy polychromed velvet brocade, is em- 
inently well qualified to represent the taste 
of that day. A companion piece, a winged 
arm chair, has no woodwork about top and 
back, but the framework around the body 
is carved in low relief showing a recurrence 
of the shell motif with flowerets. B. B. 


THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 


HE Print Collection has been en- 

riched by a selection of twenty-five 

lithographs by the Frenchman 
Honoré Daumier (1808-1879), the gift of 
Martin A. Ryerson and the Print and 
Drawing Club. Such well known series as 
Professeurs et Moutards, Mceurs Conju- 
gales, Tout ce Qu’on Voudra, Les Ban- 
queteurs, Actualités Pastorales, Locataires 
et Propriétaires, Les Bons Bourgeois, 
Croquis Parisiens, Les Carottes, Les Papas, 
Les Habitués de Cafés are represented by 
characteristic drawings but the choice was 
not actuated en- 
tirely with the idea 
of making it repre- 
sentative in sub- 
jects; the beauty 
and quality of the 
prints themselves 
prompted the selec- 
tion. The delicate 
greys, soft velvet- 
blacks, and general 
beauty of tone in 
these lithographs 
adequately demon- 
strate lithography 
as a means of ex- 
pression for the 


LOUIS XV SEAT. GIFT 


OF MRS. E. CRANE 
CHADBOURNE 


artist, but the 
importance of 
Daumier’s posi- 
tion in nine- 
teenth century 
French art pre- 
supposes an in- 
terest and con- 
sideration no 
matter what his 
means of ex- 
pression. His 
most celebrated 
caricatures 
were done for 
the magazine 
Charivari. No 
one has better 
understood the every-day people of Paris. 

In addition to the Daumiers the Print 
and Drawing Club has purchased from the 
Arts Club’s exhibition of the work of 
Forain an important drawing “The Re- 
porter.” It is displayed in the northeast 
corridor near the Print Room and ably 
exhibits Forain’s sure, rapid, summing up 
of a dramatic situation in a simple way. 

A collection of thirty-one prints by 
Rodolphe Bresdin, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the well-known French critic 
Robert de Montesquiou, have been pre- 
sented by Walter Brewster. 

Bresdin was a most unique figure in the 
world of graphic arts in the nineteenth 
century. Paris was the scene of most of his 
struggles. His drawings, even compared 
with such artists as Beardsley and Vierge, 
fill one with amazement—such power of 
invention, such painstaking execution do 
not stop this side of genius. Huysmans and 
Banville both recognized this and tried to 
tell others, but the unfortunate Bresdin 
wandered throughout his life half blind, 
miserably poor, and never free of apprehen- 
sion for himself and his family. He was like 
one lost in one of his own strange forests, 
forests of detail piled upon detail, multiple 
forms, strange vegetation of all climes 
jumbled together, and all with an effect of 
weirdness and unreality. Here are fan- 
tastic distorted trees, in which disport 
monkeys and grotesque birds, and in the 
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TALAMANCAN JEWELRY. LENT ANONYMOUSLY 


resulting mélée he may place an appealing 
biblical subject which only intensifies the 
strangeness of the scene. Bizarre, fervent, 
complex, conceived with the imagination at 
white heat, nevertheless they are executed 
with more than the meticulous care of a 
Beardsley. The drawings and etchings of 
Bresdin are redolent of the Gothic and 
the German primitives. The workmanship 
bespeaks a reverent study of Diirer and 
Rembrandt, but the means by which cer- 
tain effects of his own are produced are 
engrossingly interesting to the artist. 


NOTES 
Pri. AND DRAWING CLUB— 


In December there was organized at 

the Museum a Print and Drawing 
Club, the purpose of which is to collect 
prints, manuscripts, catalogues, and draw- 
ings for presentation to the Department 
of Prints. Potter Palmer was elected 
president and the board of directors con- 
sists of the following, Robert Allerton, 
Walter S. Brewster, Charles S. Dewey, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Percy B. Eckhart, 
Frederic F. Norcross, Horace S. Oakley, 
George F. Porter, and A. A. Sprague. 
Sustaining members have pledged sums 


of $500 and $300 annually .and various 
amounts for five years. Annual dues for | 
general membership are twenty-five dollars. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concerts—Begin- 


ning February 4, six Sunday evening 


concerts of chamber music will be given in 
Fullerton Hall at eight o’clock. Two con- 
certs each will be given by the following 
musicians, the Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet, the Shostac String Quartet and the 
M. Jennette Loudon Trio. 


E.ection oF Trustees—At the annua! 
meeting of the Governing Members on 
January 9 two new Trustees were elected, 
Frederic C. Bartlett and Percy B. Eck- 
hart. Charles L. Hutchinson, Edward E. 
Ayer, and Cyrus McCormick, Jr., were 
unanimously reélected for a term of seven 
years. 


Museum Instruction—Beginning in 
February there will be a class on Monday 
mornings at eleven o'clock to study the 
great artists of northern Europe. The 
painters, such as the Van Eycks, Memlinc, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Hals, and Rembrandt, 
will be considered individually and their 
works studied in detail. The classes in 
“Interior decorating and house furnish- 
ings”’ will have a series of talks by crafts- 
men from the faculty of the School and by 
professional decorators. Three lectures 
have been arranged for by Miss Gheen, 
a demonstration of batik by Miss Hipple, 
illustrated talks on pottery and weaving by 
Mrs. French, and lectures by Miss Scovel. 
On Thursdays at 11 o’clock there will be a 
class in “The history and appreciation of 
architecture” beginning February 8. For 
further information consult Miss Parker. 


Tue: Lisrary—The Ryerson Library 
has received as the gift of E. C. Went- 
worth five portfolios of plates representing 
the finds of the Pelliot Mission to Centra! 
and Eastern Asia. Les grottes de Touen- 
Houang will be completed by the sixth 
volume of this series and another series to 
include text and facsimiles. The dis- 
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coveries in riverside grottoes in eastern 
Turkestan reveal the art of the Wei and 
Tang dynasties in innumerable frescoes 
and altar sculptures. From the fifth to the 
eighth century this decoration was carried 
on by priests of Buddhist open-air temples 
near these grotto sanctuaries. When their 
civilization was overwhelmed by the 
Ottoman Turks, their language was lost; 
and in time the old trade routes, where 
China, India, Iran, and Greece had met, 
were covered by sand, and the grottoes 
and the river itself were buried in the 
desert. 

Aurel Stein’s expeditions in western 
Khotan have been published in Serindia. 
Stein and Pelliot were successors to 
Chavannes and Petrucci. Professor Pelliot 
says in his introduction: “As to language, 
history, or archaeology, the subjects are 
so new, the problems so complex, means of 
comparison and investigation so precarious, 
that the correlation of diverse expeditions 
and researches is necessary.” The text 
will be an attempt to elucidate to some 
extent these most interesting discoveries. 


Paintincs By MartHa WaLTER—From 
January 10 to 29 paintings of immigrants 
at Ellis Island were exhibited in Gallery 
250 under the auspices of the Arts Club. 
With the spontaneity and vivacity of the 
impressionists Miss Walter has imparted 
to her themes that instantaneous impres- 
sion such as the eye gets at a first glance. 
She has not been entirely concerned with 
types but has also given expression to 
these heterogeneous peoples as a mass of 
humanity—the surging of the vari-colored 
throng as it goes through the formalities 
of admission to our country. 


Lecrures—On February 6 Miss Mary 
Symonds, an English authority on textiles, 
will lecture on the subject of “Weaving, 
including Greek, Coptic, Gothic, and 
modern tapestries.” Miss Symonds is 


editor of the English magazine “ Needle- 
craft.” She has been intimately associated 
with all the agencies which have been at 
work to develop this handicraft in Eng- 
land. 


Raymond 
Henniker- 
Heaton, better 
known as Ray- 
mond Wyer, di- 
rector of the 
Worcester Mu- 
seum, will speak 
on February 13 
“On the collect- 
ing of Italian 
primitives.” 
Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton is well 
known as an au- 
thority on the 
old masters. His 
catalogue of the 
Worcester Mu- 
seum’s collec- 
tion which has 
recently been published is both authorita- 
tive and scholarly. 

“ Jewelry and the craft movement” will 
be the subject of Frank Gardner Hale of 
Boston on February 20. Mr. Hale is mas- 
ter craftsman and councilor of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts and dean of the 
Boston Jewelers’ Guild. 


AN APPARITION—ETCH- 

ING BY RODOLPHE BRES- 

DIN. GIFT OF WALTER 
S. BREWSTER 


Cuances oF Appress—In order to 
facilitate the prompt delivery of mail, the 
members of the Art Institute are earnestly 
requested to send notification of any change 
in address to Guy U. Young, Manager, 
Membership Department. 


Tue Scuoot—Classes in the school have 
recently worked on competitions for several 
business firms of the city. The subjects 
were in the field of design and illustration. 
Prizes amounting to three hundred dollars 
have been distributed among the successful 
students. 

Professor Walter Sargent of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is giving to the students of 
the Normal Department a series of ten 
lectures on “ Psychology in art.” 

Ruth Sherwood, one of the advanced 
students of the Modeling Department, has 
returned from an extended trip abroad. 
Miss Sherwood was awarded the John 
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Quincy Adams and the Bryan Lathrop 
Scholarships for foreign travel in 1921 and 
has spent most of the time while abroad 
studying in Rome. While visiting foreign 
schools she was much impressed with the 
department of sculpture at the South 
Kensington Museum where the equipment 
includes a foundry for casting the work of 
the students and rooms for the cutting of 
life size figures in marble. 


Avumnt Association—The annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the Alumni Association 
will be held on February 13. The second 
retrospective exhibition which ended Jan- 
uary 21 has been looked upon as a great 
success. The large attendances at the 
various home-coming gatherings during the 
first week of the exhibition were very satis- 
fying indications of the loyalty of the 
alumni to the association. Members are 
reminded of the Saturday afternoon sketch 
class in Room 133 of the School. 


CaTALOGUE OF EcypTiAN CoLLECTION— 
A comprehensive catalogue on the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian collection is expected to 
be ready for sale in February. It has been 
written by Dr. George A. Allen of the 
University of Chicago. 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART COLLECTION 
—An important early American painting 
has been added to the Friends of Ameri- 


1 painting, 
Buckingham. 


RODIN’S FIRST STUDY 
FOR BURGHER OF 
CALAIS. GIFT OF 
ROBERT ALLERTON Club 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


DecemBer, 1922—January, 1923 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

2 paintings—Ann Palmer, by Abbott Thayer; Mother and child, by 

alph Earl (William O. Goodman Purchase Fund)—1 sculpture, La 

Vierge a l’Offrande, by Bourdelle. Gift of Friends of American Ari. 

1 sculpture, Bronze head, first study of Burgher of Calais, by Rodin. 
Gift of Robert Allerton. 


1 painting, a Ochtervelt. Purchase. 
‘ortrait of a man, by Nicolaes Maes. Gift of Miss Kate S. 


1 painting, John Nicholson of Philadelphia, by Charles W. Peale. Lent 
by Carter H. Harrison. 
1 painting, Sentenced for life, by Forain. Purchased from Winterbotham 


und. 
Special exhibition of 26 paintings by Martha Walter. Lent by the Aris 


can Art Collection through the William 
O. Goodman Fund. It is Ralph Earl’s 
“Mother and child” illustrated on the 
opposite page. Earl is one of the colonial 
painters whose talents have recently been 
brought into prominence in the revival of 
early American painting. His works are 


found in the art museums of Boston, Wor- [7 


cester and Providence. Frank W. Bayley, 
an authority on this period, claims that this 
is a portrait of Earl’s English wife and child. 
According to Mr. Bayley, Earl’s matri- 
monial career was full of ventures; his 
American wife and family were deserted 
when he went to England and his English 
family met the same fate on his return to 
America. This portrait is considered one of 
the best examples of this artist’s work. It 
will be hung with the other works of this 
school in the Byron L. Smith Room. 


BuckincHam Prints—A selection of 
“primitive” hand-colored Japanese prints 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
has been hung in Gallery 46. This collec- 
tion is strong in the works of the early 
Ukioye masters. Such a showing as this 
could not be matched anywhere else in the 
world. The fourteen prints by Kwaigetsudo 
alone make it noteworthy. Twenty-six of 
the prints are recent acquisitions from the 
collection of M. J. Doucet of Paris and of 
the late Hamilton Easter Field of Brooklyn. 
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LITHOGRAPH BY DAU- 
MIER. GIFT OF M. A. 
RYERSON AND THE 
PRINT AND DRAWING 


Decorative ARTS 

1 strip French wall paper. Gift of David 
Adler. 

3 cake molds. Gift of Martin A. Ryer- 


son. 
1 hair bracelet. Gift of Mrs. Harrison 


J. Stewart. 

1 doll for Children’s Room. Gift of 
Miss Julia Brown. 

7 Meissen coins. Gift of Miss Magda 
Heuermann. 

3 examples of French furniture. Gift of 
Robert Allerton. 

9 valentines, German. Gift of Mrs. 
Emma B. Hodge. 

1 example of needlework and 2 tapes- 
tries. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. 

7 tapestries, Flemish and Italian. Lent 


MOTHER AND CHILD BY 
RALPH EARL. PUR- 
CHASED FROM GOOD- 
MAN FUND FOR FRIENDS 
OF AMERICAN ART 


—— by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. 
1 Italian tapestry. Lent by Martin A. 
Ryerson. 

1 Brussels tapestry, Scipio series. Lent by Robert R. McCormick. 

6 examples of French decorative arts—1 terra cotta bust, 1 brass clock, 2 blue glass vases, 2 can- 
delabras, 1 Empire metal vase. 18 examples of French furniture, 1 rug, 6 mirrors. Lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. 

Special exhibitions—242 objects in exhibition of the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 

Prints AND WaTER CoLors 

36 prints—1 by anonymous artist, 5 by Buhot, 1 by Cameron, 1 by Claude Gellée, 3 by Grave- 
sande, 8 by Haden, 1 by Jacque, 1 by Méryon,7 by Millet, 1 by Pennell, 1 by Pryse, 3 by Rem- 
brandt, 1 by Senseney, 2 by Whistler. 17 lithographs by Arthur B. Davies. Gift of Martin 
A. Ryerson. 

3 engravings—2 by Beham, 1 by Master S. 6 drawings by Herman Webster. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. 

1 drawing by Jean Louis Forain. Gift of the Print and Drawing Club. 

1 Flemish prayer book, 3 illuminated initials. Gift of Charles L. Hutchinson. 

3 drawings—1 by Clouet, 2 by Degas. Gift of Robert Allerton. 

25 lithographs by Daumier. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson and the Print and Drawing Club. 

1 drawing by Arthur B. Davies. Lent by Martin A. Ryerson. 

Special exhibitions French lithographs—65 by Daumier, lent by the Roullier Galleries, 53 by 
Gavarni, lent by the Toledo Museum of Art, and 12 etchings and lithographs, lent by the Kraushaar 
Galleries. 

ORIENTAL ART 

21 examples of East Indian jewelry. - of Martin A. Ryerson. 

3 Japanese paintings by Sesshiu. Lent by Dr. Vladmir A. Simkhovitch. 

4 examples of Chinese pottery—3 Sung and 1 Ming. Lent by Russell Tyson. 

1 Chinese stone stele, T’ang; 1 Chinese stone false door of a tomb, Han. Lent by C. T. Loo. 

3 Japanese prints by Harunobu, Masanobu, and Shuncho. Lent by Mrs. George T. Smith. 

1 Japanese print by Shunyei. Lent by Mrs. William Sutherland. 

33 Chinese textiles, 4 Japanese textiles, and 1 Chinese porcelain. Lent by Miss Naomi Donnelley. 

Tue Liprary 

128 volumes—103 purchased and 25 presented, consisting of 20 on painting, 10 on sculpture, 34 

on general art and archaeology, 11 on design and applied art, 17 on graphic arts, 15 miscellaneous 


and 21 continuations. 


EAST INDIAN JEWELRY. GIFT OF M. A. RYERSON 
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EXHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY—JUNE, 1923 


January 31—March 8—Exhibition of sculpture and drawings by Rodin under the man- 
agement of the Arts Club. 

February—(1) Loan collection of European and oriental art in Galleries 1, 2, and 3. (2) 
Tapestries lent by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Potter Palmer and Robert H. 
McCormick. (3) Needlework lent by the Antiquarian Society. (4) Loan collection 
of Japanese prints and oriental art. (5) Manuscripts from the Institute’s Collection. 
(6) Selected group of Dutch drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial 
Collection. (7) English and French drawings recently acquired. (8) Japanese 
prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. (9) Oriental rugs lent by James 
F. Ballard. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March Sculpture by Mrs. Gertrude V. Whitney. 

March 13—April 30—(1) Lithographs by Fantin-Latour and Redon. (2) The Albert 
Roullier Memorial Collection of French prints. 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—(1) Third Annual International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (2) Photographs by the Chicago Camera Club. (3) Paintings by Arthur 
Carles and sculpture by Lucy Perkins Ripley. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual Architectural Exhibition. (2) Applied Arts Exhibition 
in coéperation with the Association of Arts and Industry. 

May—French portrait engravings of the seventeenth century and etchings by Auguste 
Lepére. 

May 27—June 11, inclusive—(1) Annual Exhibition by students in the School of the Art 
Institute. (2) Art Students League Exhibition. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AT 4 P. M. 
Feb. 6 Lecture: “Weaving, including Greek, Coptic, Gothic and modern tapestries.” 
Miss Mary Symonds (Mrs. Guy Antrobus). 
13 Lecture: “On the collecting of Italian primitives.” Raymond Henniker-Heaton. 
20 Lecture: “ Jewelry and the craft movement.” Frank Gardner Hale. 
27 Concert: Chamber music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
Mar. 6 Lecture: “Prints and collectors.” William McC. McKee. 
13 Lecture: “Early Sienese painting.” Dr. Frank Jewett Mather. 
20 Lecture: “Holland interiors.” Hermann Rosse. 
27 Lecture: “Color.” Charles Bittinger. 


SPECIAL LECTURE 
On February 19 at 4 P. M. William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, will lecture on “French portrait engravings” in Fullerton Hall under the 
auspices of the Print and Drawing Club. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 

Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock, 
until April 29. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

Six concerts of chamber music will be given on Sunday evenings at 8 o’clock begin- 
ning February fourth. Admission 25 cents. 
February 4 Philharmonic String Quartet. February 25 Philharmonic String Quartet. 

11 Shostac String Quartet. March 4 Shostac String Quartet. 

18 M. Jennette Loudon Trio. 11 M. Jennette Loudon Trio. 
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